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OCTOBER  MEETING:  The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  11th  inst.,  at  eight  o’clock,  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  Public  Library,  corner  of  McAllister  and  Larkin  Streets.  Take 
elevator  to  third  floor.  Car  lines  No.  5 or  No.  19. 

The  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  an  address  by  Mr.  .1.  R.  Pemlierton 
on  the  “Birds  of  Patagonia,”  as  observed  in  the  course  of  a trip  across  that 
interesting  country. 

Visitors  will  be  welcomed,  as  usual. 

¥ Jit  » 


OCTOBER  FIELD  TRIP  will  be  taken  on  Sunday,  October  14th,  to 
Lake  Merced.  East  Bay  members  should  take  ferry  boat  reaching  San  Fran- 
cisco about  8:40  a.  m.,  and  go  thence  by  Mission  Street  car,  line  No.  12,  with 
“Ocean”  sign.  San  Francisco  members  take  Ingleside  car,  line  No.  17,  and 
transfer  to  car  line  No.  12  at  Nineteenth  Ave.,  westbound.  Leave  cars  at 
Fortieth  Ave.  and  Sloat  Boulevard. 

Party  will  form  at  9:30  a.  m.,  at  entrance  to  nurseries  of  MacRorie  and 
McLaren  on  Sloat  Boulevard  near  the  point  where  Fortieth  Ave.  intersects 
same.  Bring  lunch  and  canteen.  The  trip  usually  extends  all  the  way 
around  the  lake,  reaching  the  cars  again  at  Daly  City,  but  individuals  may 
curtail  it  by  returning  from  the  lake  to  Sloat  Boulevard. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SEPTEMBER  MEETING:  The  eightieth 
regular  meeting,  postponed  to  September  27th,  was  held  jointly  with  the 
Cooper  Ornithological  Club  at  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  and  was  attended  by  twelve  members,  in  an  audience 
totalling  about  forty.  In  view  of  the  circumstances,  no  formal  business  was 

transacted.  , , „ t x-,  t , 

The  meeting  was  highly  entertained  by  an  address  by  Mr.  .1.  Eugene  Law, 

on  the  subject  of  “Bird  Banding,”  in  which  the  history,  scope,  methods  and 
possibilities  of  the  movement  were  fully  set  forth.  Samples  of  various  types 
of  trap  were  exhibited  and  discussed.  Other  necessary  eauipment  was  ex- 
hibited and  its  manipulation  illustrated.  The  bibliography  of  the  subject 
was  touched  upon  and  instances  cited  from  Mr.  Law’s  personal  expm’ience. 
The  informal  discussion  which  followed  gave  evidence  of  the  interest 
awakened  by  the  lecture.  V » 


BIRDS  IN  .ARGENTINE  INDIAN  FOLK  LORE 

Bv  Dr  R Lehman-Nitsche.  in  FJ  Hornrrn.  .Journal  of  tlio  Argentine  Ornitlio- 
logical  Society,  April,  1922.  Translated  liy  Ynf.s  Mexia. 

I.  Urutau. 

The  TTrntful  Nyctibins  grisevs  griscuft.  one  of  the  goatsncker.s.  is  a nocturnal 
hh-d  It  is  raiTlv  davtime,  when  it  sleeps,  .seleNnigyas  Us  perch  the 

bud.  It  ijmi;  stub  of  a low  tree,  wliere  it  stretches  itself 

eurin-\i-ht  un  ii  t looks  like  a prolongation  of  the  limb.  Its  plumage,  resembling 
?he  bark.^and  its  immobility  protect  it  from  the  hunter,  hut  once  discovered  it  be- 
comes easy  iirey. 
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It  has  a mournful,  molodious  fall,  which  seems  steeped  in  sentiment.  On  heai- 
ins  the  call,  one  may  search  for  the  bird  in  a neardiy  tree,  whereas  in 
may  be  far  away,  but  its  voice  is  so  strong  that  it  fills  the  woods  ajjfl 
heard  at  a great'  distance.  The  bird  sings  almost  without  resting  and  its  ca-cuy- 
ciiy-cuy  is  as  melodious  as  the  voice  of  a woman  singing  a lament. 


The  mysterious  white  strangers  that  the  astounded  Parana  Indians  once 
beheld  over-running  their  country,  had  come  out  of  the  mists  of  the  ocean. 
After  many  years  of  cruel  but  indecisive  combats,  the  Spaniards  had  sub- 
jected the  natives.  When  the  first  stupor  caused  by  this  shock  had  passed, 
the  reaction  set  in,  and  Mambore,  the  great  Cacique,  gave  orders  that  at  a 
given  signal  the  whole  country  should  arise  against  the  hated  Spaniards. 


Personal  considerations,  however,  would  retard  this  signal  for  a short 
time.  The  daughter  of  Mambore,  the  beautiful  Merramac,  was  to  be  given 
as  a bride  to  Youma,  the  powerful  chieftain  of  the  Mocobi  tribe,  and  accord- 
ing to  custom,  all  warlike  preparations  would  be  suspended  during  the  season 
given  to  the  festival  that  must  accompany  the  nuptials. 


Youma,  more  than  anyone  else,  was  transfigured  with  joy,  for  throughout 
three  long  years  he  had  pursued  Merramac,  but  without  results.  Mambore, 
the  all-powerful  Cacique  whom  the  other  tribes  acknowledged  as  chief,  loved 
no  one  but  his  only  daughter,  so  that  even  though  he  ardently  desired  the 
union  which  would  consolidate  his  power,  he  would  never  have  sacrificed 
Merramac. 


After  three  years  of  fruitless  efforts  Youma  was  well-nigh  hopeless,  when 
a new  occurrence  came  to  change  the  course  of  events.  The  palefaces  had 
invaded  the  region  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  free  of  enemies,  and  the 
only  hope  of  the  natives  was  that  a reunion  of  the  tribes  and  concerted  action 
on  their  part  might  throw  off  the  hated  yoke  of  the  Spaniards.  Mambore, 
the  wise  warrior,  aspired  noAv  to  that  reunion  of  forces  which  would  be  for 
the  good  of  all.  Youma  was  the  only  stranger  to  that  great  intrigue  which 
would  once  more  endanger  the  Spanish  rule.  Well  knew  Mambore  that 
Youma  would  never  become  his  ally  unless  it  were  to  gain  Merramac,  so  he 
went  in  person  to  offer  the  hand  of  his  beloved  daughter  to  the  young 
warrior  chief. 


Youma  was  overjoyed  at  this  consummation  of  his  dreams,  and  lost  no 
time  in  going  to  pay  coiirt  to  his  beloved,  only  to  meet  with  an  unexpected 
rebuff!  But  why  should  Merramac  refuse  his  advances?  It  was  that  un- 
known to  all  she  loved  another.  This  was  her  secret,  carefully  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  her  father  and  of  all  her  tribe. 

One  day  when  she  returned  from  the  spring  she  had  found  a wounded 
soldier  lying  by  the  roadside.  It  was  one  of  the  strange  white  men,  and  his 
contorted  features  showed  the  gravity  of  his  wounds.  Merramac  knew  the 
Indian  secrets  of  the  herbs,  and  she  bandaged  the  stranger’s  wounds  with 
crushed  medicinal  roots.  Idiese  had  an  almost  instantaneous  result,  and  the 
stranger,  full  of  gratitude,  wished  to  requite  this  generous  deed  with  pres- 
ents, which  Merramac  indignantly  refused. 

The  foreigner’s  gratitude  soon  changed  into  love,  and  the  lovers  swore 
that  eternal  fidelity  which  can  only  exist  between  two  souls.  The  meetings 
of  the  two  lovers  continued  from  day  to  day. 

But  what  had  happened  to  Youma  while  this  was  going  on?  He  had 
been  observing  the  peculiar  behavior  of  Merramac  and  guessed  its  cause. 
.Jealousy  commenced  to  gnaw  the  heart  of  the  unhappy  Youma  who  s,aw  new 
found  happiness  extinguished. 

Night  had  descended  on  the  silent  plain-.  In  the  little  mimosa  wood 
waited  Merramac,  Youma  watching  securely  hidden.  Suddenly  he  straight- 
ened up,  a shadow  detached  itself  from  the  thick  brush  and  for  a moment 
the  nearly  imperceptible  sound  of  herbage  crushed  under  a quick  step  in- 
terrupted the  silence. 
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Yoiima  stilTeiied  like  a tiger  about  to  spring,  lie  snatched  his  best 
arrows  from  liis  (iniver,  lilted  one  to  liis  t)ow  and  let  fly,  and  then  another. 
Tlieir  flight  was  followed  in  the  velvet  darkness  by  the  sound  of  bodies 
falling,  while  to  the  horizon  sounded  the  horrible  laughter  of  a maniac. 
Yonma  had  become  crazy! 

According  to  the  legend  the  spirit  of  Merramac  was  banished  to  the  sun 
by  the  gods,  and  that  of  the  Spaniard  to  the  pale  moon.  As  to  Yonma,  he 
was  transformed  into  a bird,  and  from  that  day  the  Uratau  fills  the  nights 
with  his  tragic  lamentations  and  maniacal  laughter.  According  to  the 
Indians,  all  day  long  the  Urutau  stares  straight  at  the  sun.  Does  he  recog- 
nize his  love  there?  And  when  the  sun  descends  blood-red  in  the  west  and 
the  moon,  pale  as  the  dead,  show's  its  disc  on  the  dark  circle  of  the  sky,  his 
lugubrious  lament  breaks  the  silence  of  the  night  until  the  light  of  dawn 
ushers  in  another  day. 

» » 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  A NOVICE  IN  BIRD  STUDY 

My  own  training  is  along  another  branch  of  natural  history,  botany,  and 
I find  ornithologists  at  a disadvantage,  in  so  far,  that  they  cannot  pursue 
several  branches  at  the  same  time,  as  other  naturalists  can.  Other  natural- 
ists can  go  at  an  even  pace,  with  eyes  glued  to  the  ground  and  observe  the 
rock  formation,  stones  and  fossils,  crawling  and  creeping  things,  plants, 
small  animals  and  the  like.  But  w'ith  bird  students  it  is  different.  They  are 
engrossed  with  w'hat  is  going  on  in  the  air  above  and  around  them.  They 
must  ever  be  on  the  alert  for  sounds  and  sight  of  birds  and  cannot  have  an 
eye  for  anything  else.  Their  hearing  must  be  acute  and  attuned  to  bird 
sounds;  their  eyes  must  be  focused  for  distance.  They  must  halt  abruptly, 
proceed  cautiously,  w'ait  patiently  and  use  their  glasses  dextrously.  They 
must  be  satisfied  wTth  glimpses  rather  than  scrutinies  and  trained  for  ob- 
serving from  a distance  rather  than  close  up  studies. 

Difficult  and  disadvantageous  as  these  requirements  are,  another  handi- 
cap is  that  ornithology  is  a duplex  rather  than  a single  study.  The  study 
of  the  male  and  female  of  the  species  forms  two  studies;  the  summer  and 
winter  or  the  breeding  plumage  also  forms  two  studies;  the  migratory  and 
stationary  periods  also  form  two  studies. 

The  novice  in  bird  study  finds  he  has  eyes  that  see  not,  ears  that  hear 
not.  His  eyes  are  sluggish,  his  ears  dull.  He  lacks  a sense  of  direction,  of 
distance  and  circumspection.  He  must  sharpen  his  wits,  enlarge  his  field  of 
vision  and  use  the  accommodation  power  of  the  eyes. 

- To  the  novice  birds  are  Avill-o’-the-wisps.  In  due  time  he  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish between  small,  medium  and  large  birds.  Next  he  notices  that  some 
birds  fly  high  in  the  air,  others  flit  from  tree  to  tree  and  still  others  keep 
to  the  fields  and  fences  w'hile  the  aquatic  birds  hug  the  shore  and  hide  in 
the  marshes.  He  will  probably  concentrate  first  on  the  birds  of  the  air,  as 
the  buzzards,  hawks,  crows,  gulls,  swallows,  pigeons  and  aquatic  birds,  for 
they  are  larger  and  fewer. 

To  the  beginner  all  field  birds  are  sparrows.  Even  so,  there  are  a dozen 
species:  the  English,  song,  chipping,  golden-crowned,  white-crowmel,  Nuttall, 
w'hite  throated,  lark,  fox.  Bell.  Savannah,  etc.  Next  he  notes  the  towhees, 
thrushes,  robin  and  larks;  then  the  other  finches  and  lastly,  the  smill  tits, 
w'rens  and  chickadees. 

In  point  of  colors,  the  gray  and  brown  come  first;  then  the  black,  the 
l)lue,  the  red  and  lastly  the  yellow  l)ut  these  are  so  mixed  with  green,  purple 
and  gray  that  they  are  harcl  to  distinguish. 

In  opening  up  the  heart  of  a novice,  I realize  that  I have  not  added  an.\- 
thing  to  the  sum  total  of  your  knowledge,  much  as  I would  like  so  to  do,  but 
I hope  it  will  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  as  w'as  the  widow'’s  mite  of  old, 
in  that  the  w'riter,  too,  “gave  all  he  had.” 

Dr.  E.  Goodm.vx. 
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GAME  LAWS  FOR  1923-1924 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1375  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  summarizes 
all  Federal  and  other  laws  in  force  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland  and  Lower  California.  Copies  may  be  obtained  gratis  by 
application  to  the  Department  at  Washington. 

> V » 

SEPTEMBER  FIELD  TRIP  was  taken,  as  usual,  to  Baumberg  on 
Sunday,  the  16th.  The  day  was  fine  and  clear,  the  heat  of  the  sun  being 
tempered  by  a good  breeze. 

The  party  threaded  the  runways  between  pools,  barely  entering  the 
grounds  when  it  became  apparent  that  all  the  species  which  form  the  special 
objects  of  our  visit  were  lined  up  for  our  reception  and  enjoyment.  Avocets, 
stilts,  both  species  of  yellow-legs,  were  sprinkled  over  the  area  at  easy 
ranges  while  a Wilson  snipe  reposed  close  at  hand  for  indefinite  observation. 
A group  of  black-crowned  night  herons,  two  adults  and  five  young,  was 
flushed  a little  later,  after  a prolonged  attempt  to  get  rid  of  us  by  freezing. 
Flocks  of  northern  phalaropes  winged  their  way  here  and  there,  stopping  to 
exhibit  their  own  peculiar  style  of  feeding. 

Wandering  northwardly  along  the  dikes  and  the  road,  we  found  large 
areas  covered  with  pintails,  while  the  surface  of  one  large  salt  pond  was 
literally  smeared  with  phalaropes.  Following  the  road  to  Mt.  Eden  station,  a 
few  land  birds  were  picked  up  and  the  party  returned  on  the  4:35  train. 

The  bird  list:  California  and  Bonaparte  gulls,  Forster  tern,  cormorant 
and  white  pelican;  pintail,  ruddy  duck,  great  blue  and  night  herons;  north- 
ern phalarope,  avocet,  stilt,  Wilson  snipe,  least  and  western  sandpipers; 
greater  and  lesser  jmllow-legs,  willet,  kildeer  and  mourning  dove;  turkey 
vulture,  marsh  and  sparrow  hawks;  horned  lark,  meadowlark,  bi-colored 
redwing  and  Brewer  blackbird;  linnet,  green-backed  goldfinch,  savannah  and 
song  sparrows;  cliff,  barn  and  violet-green  swallows  and  California  shrike. 
Thirty-five  species  in  all. 

Members  present  were:  Mesdemoiselles  Baily,  H.  Burroughs,  Harcourt, 
Nienburg,  Paroni  and  Sterne;  Mesdames  Kelly,  Kibbe,  North  way.  Parry  and 
Thomas;  Messrs.  Kibbe,  Rapp  and  Thomas.  As  guests.  Misses  Bastian,  Hill- 
man and  Jensen;  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Parry.  Fourteen  members  and  five 
guests. 
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